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Are There Two Kinds of Telepathy ?? 


GERTRUDE R. SCHMEIDLER 


If a history of telepathy should ever be written, its first three 
chapters would probably be an introduction and pre-history, going 
up to 1882; a statement of the work of F. W. H. Myers and of 
those whose thinking followed the same lines as his, from 1882 
to 1945; and a third chapter, chronologically short but intellectually 
impressive, on J. B. Rhine’s critical.questioning of the whole case 
for telepathy and the answer that came in the following year. We 
are now, I think, living in the period of the fourth chapter. Tonight 
I will ask you to explore with me some of the questions of the 
present period, and the hints as to possible answers, which seem 
so perplexing now—but which we hope will be clear to that future 
hypothetical historian. 

Let us run quickly through some of the content of the first 
chapters. For many centuries and from many parts of the world, 
there have been stories of what seemed like mind-reading; and 
in 1882 Frederic Myers coined the word “telepathy” to denote 
the “‘fellow-feeling at a distance’’ that these stories described. This 
was, of course, the year in which the (London) Society for Psychical 
Research was founded, and in which the history of critical, 
systematic research into parapsychology began (though the word 

“‘parapsychology” did not make its appearance until many years 
later). 

The first years of this research were marked by collections of 
spontaneous cases, studies of special sensitives, and a considerable 
amount of experimentation. The conclusion from all of these 
sources was that the evidence for telepathy was overwhelmingly 
strong. Indeed, the early investigators often believed that they were 
finding evidence for telepathy when they had hoped instead to be 
studying some other question such as personal survival after bodily 
death. Probably many of you remember the sad tale of 
J. G. Piddington as a case in point.? Piddington let it be known 
that he had written and sealed a secret message which he would 
try to communicate after his death if he became a spirit. The 
message described the number “seven” in various ways, with many 
examples, some of which were highly personal. To his dismay he 
found mediums and automatists writing messages of “sevens,” 


1 This paper was delivered by Dr. Schmeidler at a meeting of the Society on 
November 30, 1960. 

2 Alice Johnson, ‘Second Report on Mrs. Holland’s Script,” Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. 24, 1910, pp. 243-254. 
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including some of the specific and obscure examples he had listed 
in his letter, and sending them in to him while he was still very 
actively alive. Piddington, people concluded, had a leaky mind; 
involuntary telepathy from him revealed, prematurely, material 
which he had hoped would be evidence of his spirit survival; and 
the question of how much other “survival evidence” is only 
telepathy from the living became even more pressing than it had 
been earlier. We must all hope now, I suppose, that no similarly 
successful sensitives will break Dr. Thouless’ cipher*® while he is 
still in a position to publish a statement of their success. (Though 
even if they do not, and if the cipher is broken after his death, 
the problem will still remain whether telepathic knowledge of it 
had been obtained during his life but was not brought into the 
open until later.) 

Most of the large number of experiments that were reported 
followed one of two designs, and I will give a very brief example 
of each. 

In the first type of design, the selection of targets was a matter 
of whim. The agent would typically think of an idea, or of a 
command (such as a finger’s being paralyzed), or of some taste 
or other sensation which he was experiencing, or of some other 
message, and would try to transmit it. Here also spectacular results 
were often obtained, but some modern critics argue that normal 
associative sequences of the agent and percipient might account 
for the successes. 

In the lively intellectual atmosphere of this early work, each test 
was likely to be a little different from every other. In one case, 
where Mr. G. A. Smith was the agent, he hypnotized Miss B., the 
percipient, sat beside her, gave her a card, and told her to look 
for a picture which would come on it. Mrs. Sidgwick, who was 
also present, chose a little boy with a ball as the message and 
informed Mr. Smith of her choice. I quote their report: ‘Miss B. 
presently said, ‘A figure is coming—a little boy.’ Mrs. Sidgwick 
asked what he had in his hand, and Miss B. replied, ‘A round 
thing, a ball, I suppose.’ ’’4 In other tests of the same series, with 
equally striking successes, Mr. Smith was screened from Miss B. 
and the questioning was conducted by a fourth person who had 
not been told what the message was. However, in all such cases 
where the target had not previously been recorded, we cannot be 
certain that both the choice of target and the percipient’s response 
had not been affected by incidental conversation, or hints from 


* R. H. Thouless, “A Test of Survival,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 48, 1946, pp. 253-263. 
“Mrs. Henry Sidgwick and Miss Alice Johnson, “Experiments in Thought- 
Transference,”’ Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 8, 1892, pp. 536-596. 
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the objects in the room, or recollection of the newspaper’s headlines, 
or some other such normal factor. 

As an example of the second type of design, I have chosen a 
rigorous piece of work dating from 1889,5 in which two-digit 
numbers from 10-90 were written on slips of paper and placed 
in a little bag. A number was drawn at random from the bag, and 
an agent tried to transfer the impression of the number to the 
percipient. Successes could thus be scored against chance expect- 
ation, and in some cases the number of successes was extremely 
high. For example, with the percipient previously hypnotized by 
the agent, and the agent in a separate room, out of 139 trials (which 
by chance should have given only one or two successes), seven 
complete successes are reported. It is notable that this early work 
apparently put into effect all the major safeguards that are 
demanded today for random selection of targets, precautions against 
sensory cues, and so on. 

From the wealth of spontaneous cases which are reported, I will 
quote only two. One is described in a letter of October 16th, 1883. 
It goes: 


My wife went to reside at the seaside on September 30th last, 
taking with her our youngest child, a little boy thirteen months old. 

On Wednesday, October 3rd, I felt a strong impression that the 
little fellow was worse (he was in weak health on his departure). The 
idea then prevailed on my mind that he had met with a slight accident; 
and immediately the picture of the bedroom, in which he sleeps, 
appeared in my mind’s eye . . . I fancied he had fallen out of the 
bed, upon chairs, and then rolled down upon the floor. This was 
about 11 A.M., and I at once wrote to my wife, asking her to let 
me know how the little fellow was getting on. I thought it rather 
bold to tell my wife that the baby had, to my conviction, really met 
with an accident . . . Also I considered that she would take it as an 
insinuation of carelessness on her part; therefore I purposely wrote 
it as a post scriptum. 

I heard no more about it . . . but on Saturday last I went to see 
my wife and child, and asked whether she had taken notice of my 
advice to protect the baby against such an accident. She smiled at 
first, and then informed me that he had tumbled out of the bed 
upon the chairs placed at the side, and then found his way upon 
the floor, without being hurt. She further remarked, “You must 
have been thinking of that when it was just too late, because it 
happened the same day your letter came, some hours previously.” 
I asked her what time of the day it happened. Answer: “About 
11 A.M.’’6 


5 F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, Vol. I, 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1903, pp. 547-548. 
Ibid., pp. 661-663. 
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The other case is from our own neighborhood and describes an 
experience which reassured a husband but sadly disturbed his wife. 
Quotations from the husband’s report of it read: 


On the Sth of July, 1887, I left my home in Lakewood to go to 
New York to spend a few days. My wife was not feeling well when 
I left, and . . . at night, before I went to bed, I thought I would 
try to find out if possible her condition. I had undressed, and was 
sitting on the edge of the bed, when I covered my face with my 
hands and willed myself at Lakewood at home to see if I could see 
her. After a little, I seemed to be standing in her room before the 
bed, and saw her lying there looking much better. I felt satisfied 
she was better . . . On Saturday I went home. When she saw me, 
she remarked . . . “I thought something had happened to you. I 
saw you standing in front of the bed the night (about 8:30 or before 9) 
you left, as plain as could be, and I have been worrying myself about 
you ever since. I sent to the office and to the depdt daily to get some 
message from you.” . . . She had seen me when I was trying to see 
her and find out her condition. I thought at the time I was going 
to see her and make her see me. 


The wife’s report adds this detail: “I saw him as plain as if he 
had been there in person. I did not see him in his night-clothes, 
but in a suit that hung in the closet at home.” 

With many such experiments and cases on record, the evidence 
for telepathy seemed indisputable. Myers, in his posthumous book 
of 1903, suggested that it might be the most basic of all laws. 
Critical thinking of this period about such topics as premonitions, 
clairvoyance, or, as I mentioned, survival evidence, attempted to 
find whether they could be reduced to only more complicated 
examples of telepathy, since it was taken that telepathy had been 
firmly established. 

In 1945 our third chapter opens when Dr. J. B. Rhine published 
a radically skeptical approach to the topic.§ As you all know, his 
own work and that of his laboratory has emphasized guessing at 
cards; and in some of these experiments with positive results the 
card order was never known to anyone, either before or after the 
responses were made. Such findings could not be due to telepathy 
between living persons; they are therefore generally considered 
evidence for clairvoyance. Clairvoyance, Dr. Rhine argued, had 
thus been established. His question was whether the apparent 
evidence for telepathy was a misinterpretation of evidence for 
clairvoyance; his argument, roughly, was that in good previous 


7 Ibid., pp. 697-698. 


“Telepathy and Clairvoyance Reconsidered,” Journal of Parapsychology, 
Vol. 9, 1945, pp. 176-193. j 
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experiments, where targets were randomized, they were also 
recorded. The percipient’s successes might therefore have been due 
to extrasensory contact with the targets, not with the agent’s 
mind. And just as the well-conducted experiments in which targets 
were randomized can be described in this way, so can most of 
the spontaneous cases; it may be the objects or events to which 
the percipient responded rather than any “‘fellow-feeling” with 
some agent. Note how well clairvoyance accounts for the case of 
the boy who fell out of bed; it is just as reasonable to suppose 
that the father had a clairvoyant knowledge of the event as that 
he had a telepathic knowledge of it. Dr. Rhine’s argument 
concluded with the strong statement: “There is at the moment 
no adequately reliable case for telepathy.” 

But on the heels of his paper came an experiment from his 
laboratory, performed (following his suggestions) by McMahan,°® 
which can be adduced as providing the needed evidence. The 
targets were chosen in an orthodox way from a random number 
table, but they were never recorded; instead, Miss McMahan, 
acting as the agent, used a private code to designate which number 
in the table would correspond with each of the ESP symbols. When 
the percipient put down correct symbols beyond chance expecta- 
tion, statistically good evidence for what McMahan called “‘pure 
telepathy” seemed at last to have been found. 

Rhine, however, was careful not to interpret the results in this 
way. He pointed out that the percipient could have been showing 
clairvoyant knowledge of Miss McMahan’s brain processes rather 
than telepathic knowledge of her thoughts. The question of whether 
there is telepathy thus would depend on the metaphysical 
distinction between brain processes and mind processes and 
presumably would be as unanswerable as other metaphysical 
questions. 

If this closes the third chapter of our history, where do we begin 
the fourth? I suggest that at the beginning we must relinquish 
the quest for certainties or for a crucial experiment to demonstrate 
telepathy. Instead we should try only to accumulate more inform- 
ation and then to draw the most reasonable conclusions that we 
can. A pleasant phrase for this is that we set up a “‘working 
hypothesis.”” We work with a hypothesis to see if it can predict 
new findings and if it accounts for the facts already known; we 
try on the hypothesis for size, as it were; and when a working 
hypothesis makes effective predictions we can accept it, tentatively, 
as the nearest that we can scientifically come to assurance. 


®*E. A. McMahan, “An Experiment in Pure Telepathy,’ Journal of Para- 
psychology, Vol. 10, 1946, pp. 224-242. 
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Let our working hypothesis be that telepathy occurs. Take, for 
example, the tidy experiment of Soal where two agents tried 
simultaneously to send two different lists of targets to Mrs. Stewart.!° 
Mrs. Stewart had previously succeeded with one of the agents but 
not with the other; and in these simultaneous tests she scored well 
above. chance expectation with the agent who had previously been 
successful—but not with the other one. How well the telepathy 
hypothesis works with these findings! One mind-to-mind pattern 
has been effective; a different one has not. 

But now let us look at this reasoning a little more closely. If 
you will allow a feminine analogy, the whole process is rather like 
what happens when a mother goes with her daughter to buy a 
dress. When the new dress is tried on, the first reaction may be, 
“How pretty it looks!” just as I said, “How well the telepathy 
hypothesis works!’ But the mother’s next reaction is sure to be, 
“Turn around very slowly, so that I can see if it fits.” It is the 
hypothesis we first approve, like the dress we admire, that must 
be given the most careful critical scrutiny. Where it is too 
loose for a good fit, it can probably be altered; but where the 
theory does not include many of the facts—or the dress is too 
tight—it may have to be regretfully put aside. 

What I have been wondering about is whether the telepathy 
hypothesis, unmodified, is too loose. Take Soal’s famous experi- 
ments, for example. His two outstanding subjects have, as Foster 
showed us,!! made scores suggestively different from chance 
expectation on trials where no agent knew the target. This looks as if 
the subjects might be able, as it were, to reach out to the target 
by themselves. What happens, then, when a “‘good agent” knows 
the target and the scores become much higher? Does the agent’s 
knowledge somehow make the target more accessible to the 
percipient, easier to reach and to read? This clarification of what 
occurs in telepathy would be consistent with McMahan’s work in 
“pure telepathy”; it would tie in with Bender’s and Tenhaeff’s 
observation (typical of many such observations) that a psychic can 
score better on certain topics of personal concern to him than on 
other topics ;!* it would tie in with the findings of Fisk and West 
which imply that erotic symbols elicited higher scoring, in certain 
subjects, than did other symbols;!* with Skibinsky’s finding that 


10S. G. Soal and F. Bateman, “‘Agents in Opposition and Conjunction,” Journal 
of awe. Vol. 14, 1950, pp. 168-192. 
E. B. Foster, “A Re-examination of Dr. Soal’s ‘Clairvoyance’ Data,” Journal 
of Parapsychology, Vol. 20, 1956, pp. 110-120. 
12H. Bender and W. H. ze. Tenhaeff, “The Croiset Experiments,” Tomorrow, 
No. 2, 1953, pp. 3-18. 
13 G. W. Fisk and D. J. West, “ESP Tests with Erotic Symbols,” Yournal 
S.P.R., Vol. 38, 1955, pp. 1-7. 
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the target labeled with the name of his favorite sister produced 
a different scoring rate from the other targets;'4 and with 
Woodruff’s suggestive findings that, where a few targets were 
written in red, they tended to elicit more successes than the more 
numerous targets written in the conventional black.!® The function 
of the agent, then, might be to make some targets more interesting 
and thus more accessible than they would otherwise be. 

Or is the function of the agent something far more dynamic? 
Does the agent send out messages and impress them on the 
percipient? This would fit the pattern of the apparitional case I 
read to you and of the other numerous cases of the type where 
a boy in danger called his mother’s name and at about the same 
time his mother heard his voice calling her. It is probably the most 
frequently held interpretation of telepathy. One special advantage 
of this specific theory of telepathy is that it is also consistent with 
the evidence for PK. The PK data indicate that a person can 
influence inanimate objects, and it therefore seems only reasonable 
to suppose than he can influence other human beings. Thus this 
second interpretation of the function of the agent brings into 
congruence two areas of psychical research. 

There is a third possibility—there are surely many more, but 
I shall limit myself to suggesting only a third. It is that the agent 
can influence the percipient without necessarily communicating 
specific messages. Remember, for example, how in the apparitional 
case the wife had a clear impression, but the wrong impression, 
of what her husband was wearing. Perhaps the agent can psychically 
alert or sensitize or help a percipient, just as the cheers of friendly 
spectators help some athletes exert their best efforts, even though 
no specific information is conveyed by either the cheers or the 
telepathy. 

Because these problems interested me, five years ago I began 
some experiments to try to sort them out. I shall not trouble you 
with many of the details of the procedure, but should like to give 
you the main outlines because it seems to me that the results 
support quite strongly the possibility that telepathy can function 
in at least two ways. The experiments were of the card-guessing 
type, with agent and percipient in separate rooms. In most cases 
the percipient was led to believe that the agent would be looking 
at each of four sets of cards and trying to send them (one card 
at a time, of course). In fact, the agent looked at and tried to send 


14M. Skibinsky, ‘‘A Comparison of Names and Symbols in a Distance Test,” 
Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 14, 1950, pp. 140-156. 
18 J. L. Woodruff, ‘“The Effect on ESP Scoring of an Unexpected Qualitative 
ae ts ESP Material,” Festschrift for Gardner Murphy, Harper & Bros., New 
ork, i 
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only two sets of cards but was not permitted to know the other 
two target sets. We can take it, I think, that the attitude of the 
percipient was substantially constant for the various conditions, 
so that any difference between conditions should be attributed 
to the action of the agent. 

The agent was given different instructions for the two sets of 
targets that he did not know. For one, he was told to try to 
encourage the percipient to guess right, to have as helpful an 
attitude as when he was trying to send specific messages. He would 
be like the spectator cheering on an athlete, where the messages 
of good will are usually not specific directives as to just what 
muscles should be moved, but instead offer general encouragement. 
But for the other set of targets that he did not see, th agent 
was to hope for failure, like a spectator hoping that a ba:.cr will 
strike out or that a play will be fumbled. The experiment therefore 
contrasts the non-specific messages of hoping for failure and 
hoping for success; and it also contrasts the agent’s encouragement 
when a specific message is known and when it is not. 

Though the final analysis of the data has not been completed, 
it looks very much as if both these contrasts showed differences 
in the percipient’s performance. The latter, the difference between 
scores when the agent knew the target and tried to send it as opposed 
to when he did not know it but still hoped for success, fits with 
a theory of telepathy in which the agent either sends a message 
or by his knowledge of it makes the message more (or less) 
accessible. It implies that the percipient’s ability to respond to 
message content is influenced by telepathy. 

The other finding seems to me even more striking. This is the 
apparent difference between the success and the failure conditions, 
even though the message was not known to the agent in either 
case. This seems like a second kind of telepathy, where the feeling 
of good will or ill will, of which the percipient has no normal 
knowledge, still somehow influences his performance. The results 
are tentative, so that I dare not place full confidence in them—and 
even if they were far stronger than they are, I would not dare 
feel confident of them unless other experimenters, using other 
procedures, found the same pattern in their data too. But the 
direction that they encourage me to think in is that helpful or 
harmful influences might be exerted telepathically upon another 
person (under limiting conditions which we have not yet worked 
out) and that feelings of good will or ill will directed to another 
person without his knowledge can affect the way that person 
behaves. 

You may have noticed the phrase “limiting conditions.” This 
was inserted not only for scientific caution; it refers to two specific 
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limitations which were studied and seemed to be important in 
the course of those five years of experimenting. Both are concerned 
with the relations between the subjects. The first showed up when 
I ran 47 pairs of subjects who had not met each other and did 
not even know each other’s sex. In the data of these subjects there 
was little or no evidence of any action of the agent on the percipient, 
of any difference in the scores relating to the three different 
attitudes which the agent held (although in all cases the agent and 
percipient exchanged K-objects'*). This might mean that there 
is no telepathic interaction between strangers, or it might mean 
that there is so little telepathic interaction that the experiment was 
too short to demonstrate it, or it might mean only that with these 
instructions to this particular group of college students the condi- 
tions were not such as to bring out an interaction that might have 
occurred with a different set of instructions or with a different 
group. At least the question is raised by the data whether there 
can be a telepathic relation between persons who have not already 
established some sort of normal relation. Though my results suggest 
a negative answer, they by no means make it certain. 

The other limiting condition is one on which the data speak 
more firmly. You may have wondered whether my pairs of subjects 
were any two people who happened to come to the laboratory at 
the same hour, or whether the pattern of results was the same 
even if—to suggest two extreme examples—the agent and 
percipient were deeply in love or disliked each other on sight. 
From other research we would expect the telepathic effect to be 
different for different pairs, and this is what I found. My approach 
to the problem was the rather crude one of administering person- 
ality tests to the subjects, and of trying to judge from the tests 
essentially whether the agent and percipient had enoughin common 
so that they would get along well or whether, on the other hand, 
they would feel hostile or reserved with each other. In the later 
part of the work every pair was put into one or the other of these 
two categories. The interesting part of the results came for the 
pairs that I judged (in advance of knowing their ESP scores) 
would feel hostile or reserved, and thus would not willingly make 
telepathic contact. In effect, they showed ESP in reverse. When 
the agent knew the cards and was trying to send them successfully, 
the percipients tended to fail; but when the agent sent messages 
of failure, the percipients tended to succeed. You remember, of 
course, that the percipients did not know of the change in the 
agents’ attitude or knowledge; we have every reason to believe 


16 An object belonging to or associated with the agent which, when given or 
made known to the percipient, might provide an associative link between them. 
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from their comments that the percipients’ conscious attitudes did 
not change when the agents’ attitudes changed. Thus this tendency 
toward a different pattern of success and failure accompanying a 
change in the agent’s attitude points toward a psi-missing of 
telepathic messages. The second suggested limitation of telepathic 
effects, therefore, is that telepathy may work in reverse in the 
absence of a feeling of good will. 

Probably many of you have been noting that a clairvoyant 
explanation of the results is also possible. If we try to account 
for the data on the clairvoyance hypothesis, we could say that the 
percipients clairvoyantly gained knowledge both of the targets and 
of the agents’ instructions, and then unconsciously responded to 
the combination of the two patterns. This explanation is just as 
permissible as the telepathic one. If we choose between them it 
may be on the basis of simplicity and of what the mathematicians 
call elegance, or else on grounds (which only the future will show) 
of which has the better predictive powers. My own guess, as the 
preceding discussion has indicated, is that the better predictions 
will come from a theory that postulates that there are at least two 
ways, and probably more, in which active telepathy can be effective. 
One way is to send a specific message; the other is to influence 
a person to succeed or fail in whatever he is doing. 

An impressive report dealing with the same general problem 
has recently been presented by Dr. Louisa Rhine.’ You all know, 
of course, that she has been analyzing an enormous number of 
reports of spontaneous cases. Many seemed to show telepathy, and 
she examined the 328 reports which she classified as telepathic 
to find if any gave unequivocal evidence of the role of the agent. 
Her method was the interesting and useful exercise of finding 
whether each of the cases could, not unreasonably, be attributed 
to the motivation and initiation of the percipient. She found that 
each could. It would be extremely interesting if she performed in 
addition the complementary exercise, and re-examined the cases 
to find if, even where the percipient’s motivation seemed especially 
strong, it would also be possible to attribute each of the cases to 
the motivation and initiation of the agent. But of course we must 
be grateful for the heavy chore she has already performed instead 
of repaying her only by demanding another. 

In closing, let me suggest to you a general interpretation of all 
this work : I hope you will find it reminiscent of Dr. Murphy’s 
' statement of field relations and of Dr. Ehrenwald’s and Dr. Ser- 
vadio’s descriptions of telepathy, though it is not developed with 


17 L. E. Rhine, “The Relationship of Agent and Percipient in Spontaneous 
Telepathy,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 20, 1956, pp. 1-32. 
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their subtlety. Like Myers’ conclusion to which I have already 
referred, it would state that the basic law of psychic events is 
telepathic interaction. In the special case where there is psychic 
activity which is directed to an inanimate object instead of to 
another individual we have PK. In the special case where there 
is psychic receptivity that is directed to an object or event instead of 
another individual’s mind we have clairvoyance. In the typical case of 
psychic activity there is an interplay between individuals. This is best 
understood (as are normal social relations) in terms of those 
individuals’ diverse needs and activity tendencies and abilities and 
past experiences, all patterned by the particular present situation. 
It seems to me that the full force of such active telepathic or PK 
powers has not yet been adequately explored (I think particularly 
here of the production of apparitions), and also that the limits 
of these powers, the special conditions under which they fail or 
are distorted, similarly require considerable further exploration. 


Department of Psychology 
City College of New York 
New York 31, N.Y. 
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An Example Illustrating the Criteria and Characte- 
ristics of Precognitive Dreams 


Ian STEVENSON, M.D. 


INTRODUCTION 


Psychical research, after a period dominated by experimental 
work, has entered another phase of interest in spontaneous para- 
normal phenomena. Both the British and American Societies for 
Psychical Research have cast out nets to haul in what they can 
of spontaneous cases worth further study. The development of new 
drugs capable of powerfully affecting the memory and possibly 
capable of promoting extrasensory perceptions promises new 
opportunities for the convergence and mutual support of investiga- 
tions of spontaneous phenomena and experimental research. The 
attainment of this goal will require clear understanding of the 
criteria for considering an experience an instance of spontaneous 
extrasensory perception and of the characteristics of such per- 
ceptions. 

Ostensibly precognitive dreams form one rather large group of 
spontaneous extrasensory phenomena. I have thought it helpful 
to review the criteria for considering a dream precognitive. In the 
present article, I shall report one apparently precognitive dream 
(not previously published) and the questions asked of the dreamer 
in order to ascertain the status of the dream as genuinely pre- 
cognitive.? 

I shall first give the dream and its subsequent fulfillment in the 
words of the dreamer. The dream was reported to me by Mrs. Roger 
H. Fellom, 82 North Wren Street, New Orleans, Louisiana, in a 
letter dated January 29, 1959. In correspondence during the 
ensuing two years, Mrs. Fellom furnished further information about 
the dream in response to inquiries. The little girl, Vivian, referred 
to is Mrs. Fellom’s daughter who was twenty months old at the 
time. The dream occurred in September, 1958. 


THe DREAM 


“I very vividly dreamt of entering Vivian’s room and much to 
my shock found her sitting on the sill of the bay window, one 


11 wish to express my thanks to Mrs. Laura Dale, former Research Associate 
of the American Society for Psychical Research, for assistance in the investigation of 
this case, including the formulation of questions to ask the dreamer and a critical 
reading of the manuscript. Dr. K. L. White suggested one of the questions asked 
in the inquiry. 
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leg atop, the other dangling over the edge. She was gaily babbling 
along, waving her little arms in total unconcern of any danger, 
when suddenly she started to lose her balance and was about to 
fall off the 3 foot drop. 

‘At this point I awoke in a terrible fright, leaped out of bed and 
rushed into her room. I was much relieved to find her peacefully 
asleep. After all, what else would she be doing at two o’clock in 
the morning ? 


THE SUBSEQUENT EVENT 


“T could not get the dream out of my mind and made it a point 
to check on Vivian whenever she wandered off into her room. She 
had shown no previous interest in the window and I was sure 
she could not possibly manage the climb. About three weeks 
elapsed. 

“One busy afternoon I rushed out to get some clothes I had left 
hanging on the line. It was just going to take a minute and, besides, 
I was sure Vivian would trail behind me, as she always had. When 
I realized that she had not followed me, I ran into her room, and 
there she was in exactly the same position as I had seen her in 
my dream. I was able to catch her just in time and lift her to 
safety. I am grateful and happy for this dream, for without its 
warning, Vivian’s journey would have ended in disaster. As I later 
found out, she had climbed from her bed onto the window sill, 
a feat which I thought was unlikely to be accomplished by such 
a small baby. Needless to say, I have since learned not to under- 
estimate my daughter. The time of day—in my dream and the 
subsequent actual experience—coincided, for in both, beams of sun 
rays came through the west window in Vivian’s room, filling it 
with a warm glow.” 


ADDITIONAL DETAILS ABOUT DREAM AND EVENT 


In later correspondence, Mrs. Fellom furnished the following 
further details. Mrs. Fellom estimated from the position of the sun’s 
rays that the time of day in both dream and subsequent event was 
shortly after three o’clock in the afternoon. The child was balanced 
(in dream and event) on the inner side of the window sill as if going 
to fall inward to the floor of the room. The little girl was wearing 
a playsuit and white sandals in both the dream and the subsequent 
occurrence. This feature probably lacks significance since she 
rarely wore anything else around the house during the summer. 


INQUIRY INTO THE DREAM U 


The report of the dream stimulated the following additional 
questions : 


: 

Me 
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(a) Did Mrs. Fellom tell her husband about the dream before 
its fulfillment ? 

In reply to this question, Mrs. Fellom wrote : 

“The sudden jolt occasioned by my jumping out of bed awakened 
Roger [her husband] and upon returning from Vivian’s room, I 
told him about my dream. We also discussed it the following 
morning. Roger remembers both.” 

Her husband furnished a statement agreeing with Mrs. Fellom’s 
recollection of having told him, as follows: 

“I wish to corroborate my wife’s having told me about the dream 
in the early hours of the morning and also about 7:30 A.M. at 
breakfast. This occurred in the month of September, 1958.” 
(Signed) ‘Roger H. Fellom.” 

(6) Had Mrs. Fellom ever had such a dream before ? Mrs. Fellom 
replied to this question as follows: 

“T have had this dream only once and never before nor afterwards 
dreamt of Vivian being in any sort of dangerous position or 
situation. In fact, my occasional dreams about her have always been 
pleasant.” 

(c) Had Mrs. Fellom’s little girl, Vivian, ever tried to get onto 
the window sill before? To this question Mrs. Fellom replied: 

“Prior to this one incident, Vivian had never tried to get onto 
the window sill, at least not in my or Roger’s presence. The only 
other possibly dangerous climbs she undertook were twice up a 
stepladder and several times into a wash basin outside the garage. 
Vivian was until recently not much of a climber, although she 
started walking at age nine months and has always displayed good 
coordination and sure-footedness.” 

(d) How did Mrs. Fellom later find out that her little girl had 
climbed from her bed onto the window sill ? 

“I was sitting in her room waiting for her to take her afternoon 
nap. Instead, she climbed atop the rail of her bed, from there 
reached for the window sill and managed to get on. (Rail and 
window sill are not parallel but form a 90° angle.)” 

(e) Did Mrs. Fellom’s little girl understand language, and, if 
so, did Mrs. Fellom warn her (because of the dream) not to climb 
up on the window sill? Mrs. Fellom replied: 

“‘No, because even if she had understood (which is unlikely) she 
would have forgotten the warning quickly. Moreover, it might have 
aroused curiosity in the window sill which would subsequently 
have led to investigation.” 

(f) Could Mrs. Fellom’s little girl have overheard her discussing 
the dream with her husband? To this Mrs. Fellom replied: 

“No. She was in bed asleep during both of our discussions.” 

(g) Could Mrs. Fellom have aroused her little girl’s interest in 
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the window sill by her own anxious glances towards it, if not by 
words? Mrs. Fellom answered: 

“After the dream I glanced neither more nor less often than 
before in the direction of the window sill, whether Vivian was 
present or not. In fact, I avoided all unusual behavior which might 
have hinted at my concern. I have thought about a number of 
ways in which I might have unwittingly encouraged Vivian, but 
always come up with a negative answer. The reason for this may 
well be that I had planned my ‘course of action,’ i.e., all was to 
continue normally and in the usual manner after the dream as it 
had before.” 

(A) Did this dream have any characteristic which made it seem 
different from other dreams? 

The dream was in color, but most of Mrs. Fellom’ s dreams are 
in color. Of more significance perhaps are Mrs. Fellom’s statements 
about the vividness of the dream. “The dream lacked completely 
any vagueness and passivity of thought or emotion. If anything, 
the dream was more real than reality. There was a total awareness 
of the events on my part. All I am seemed for that moment to 
be focused on the experience of the dream. There was no room 
for anything else, and I seemed so fused with the situation as to 
almost become a part of it. Aside from that the colors were 
exceedingly clear, not diffused and pale as they often are with other 
dreams. The sunlight was warm and strong. In my ordinary 
dreams I seldom experience sunlight.” Mrs. Fellom states that the 
characteristic of “seeming real” distinguishes the present dream 
and two other precognitive dreams which she has had from her 
ordinary dreams. 

(i) Did any special circumstances influence the relationship 
between Mrs. Fellom and her daughter about the time of the 
dream? In response Mrs. Fellom wrote: 

“It is possible that the bonds between Vivian and me 
strengthened around that time. It may have been then that she 
returned in a definite way the love that I had so long given her 
without ‘getting’ much love or display of affection from her. 
Another possibility is that she became ‘more of a person’ around 
this time. I have always found it somewhat difficult to relate to 
small infants although my outlook changed after Vivian was born, 
certainly as far as she was concerned.” 


DISCUSSION 

The inquiry into this dream explored most of the questions 
which arise in considering a possibly precognitive dream. However, 
the story lacks one kind of documentation desirable in evaluating 
such dreams. I refer to corroboration by an independent witness 
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that the events apparently fulfilling the dream actually happened. 
Although Mr. Fellom verified the fact that his wife told him the 
dream before the subsequent event, he was not present during this 
event; Mrs. Fellom and her little girl were alone at the time. 

In considering this dream as a precognitive experience the 
principal competing explanation is inference. Nearly all children 
climb and Vivian had climbed a little before her mother had this 
dream. It seems very likely that Vivian would sooner or later have 
attempted the climb from her bed to the window sill. Subsequently 
her mother discovered how she had climbed by watching her make 
another attempt. That she had never actually done so before the 
dream favors precognition as an explanation; yet the likelihood, 
one might almost say the inevitability, of her eventually attempting 
such a climb makes inference distinctly possible. 

Under the circumstances, the similar time of occurrence in both 
dream and subsequent event assumes greater importance. In 
considering this feature, however, we have to remember that 
Mrs. Fellom would know (and hence could dream about) the times 
of day when her little girl would be in her crib which were during 
the night and in the afternoon for her nap. Moreover, Mrs. Fellom 
might have known or inferred that the child would sleep more 
lightly in the afternoon than at night, the sun’s rays (and perhaps 
other factors) keeping the child from entering a deep sleep. There- 
fore the child would be more likely to awaken from an afternoon 
nap than from a sleep at night. In fact, the climb which Mrs. Fellom 
later observed also occurred in the afternoon. 

Although I am inclined to think that the dream was a pre- 
cognitive experience, we cannot completely exclude inference as 
an explanation for the dream. Additional items of detail similar 
in dream and subsequent event would have reduced the likelihood 
of inference. For example, if the child had worn an unusual dress 
both in dream and event, we should consider precognition more 
probable and inference less probable as the correct interpretation 
of the dream. As the number and rarity of such matching details 
increase, precognition becomes increasingly strong as an explan- 
ation of the experience. 

Mrs. Fellom’s comments offer considerable reassurance against 
the supposition that the dream exerted a self-fulfilling influence 
on her own behavior and that of her child. I think it unlikely, 
although not impossible, that Mrs. Fellom unconsciously influenced 
the child towards climbing the window sill. 

The dream contained two features which recur with great 
frequency in precognitive dreams: the sense of vividness of the 
dream and the strong emotion aroused by it. 

Persons having precognitive dreams often state, as did Mrs. Fellom, 
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that such dreams seem distinctly different and much more real than 
their ordinary non-precognitive dreams. In describing precognitive 
dreams they use such terms as “life-like,” ‘‘real,” “vivid,” and 
“clear.”” Expressions of this kind occur in the descriptions of a 
large number of such dreams. This characteristic of seeming real 
must, however, be far from specific. Since becoming aware of the 
possible significance of the description by the dreamer of his dream 
as “vivid” or “real,” I have listened carefully to the descriptive 
adjectives used by my patients in describing their ordinary dreams. 
I find that they sometimes, although by no means often, refer to 
dreams which are not precognitive, so far as I can tell, as “‘vivid”’ 
and “‘real.”” We need a more detailed and quantitative comparison 
- the frequency of this characteristic in ordinary and precognitive 
eams. 

Strong emotions which often awaken the dreamer also frequently 
accompany precognitive dreams. Often they also accompany 
ordinary dreams which are not precognitive. In the precognitive 
dreams there often occurs not merely strong emotion but a sense 
of importance and forewarning which leads the dreamer to tell 
other people about the dream, sometimes waking them up to do 
so, and to take precautions to avert disaster. Mrs. Fellom did both 
these things. Saltmarsh? in his review of precognitive experiences, 
including dreams, drew attention to the “peculiarly impressive 
character” of such dreams. G. N. M. Tyrrell* stated that about 
80 per cent of the percipients of precognitive dreams report them 
as having an “insistent, compelling character.”” He seems to have 
considered this feature a diagnostic sign, so to speak, of such 
dreams. Yet with regard to this feature also, we need more detailed 
and quantitative comparisons of the frequency of intense significant 
emotion in precognitive and ordinary dreams. 

The foregoing dream seems to me apparently, but certainly not 
- positively, 4 precognitive dream. It is a good example of such 
dreams, but not one of the best. It seemed to merit publication, 
however, not only for its own particular interest, but also for the 
opportunity afforded of setting forth some of the questions which 
ought to be asked in the investigation and analysis of such dreams. 


Dept. of Psychiatry 
School of Medicine 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 


2S. F. Saltmarsh, “Report on Cases of Apparent Precognition, ” Proc. S.P.R., 


Vol. 42, 1934, pp. 49-103. 
1 


- _ in E. Lyttelton, Some Cases of Prediction, G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London, 
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A Statistical Evaluation of Possible Paranormal 
Effects in a Séance Room 


A. D. CorNELL 


INTRODUCTION 


While parapsychologists prefer to conduct PK experiments under 
the well-controlled conditions of the laboratory, the physical effects 
of the séance room and their possible psychokinetic cause cannot 
be completely ignored, particularly as kinetic effects purportedly 
experienced there manifest to a greater degree than any hitherto 
recorded in the laboratory.1 The modern trend toward statistical 
analysis of dice experiments seems to be the criterion of respect- © 
ability. In the investigation of PK this may be inadequate, although 
its advantages cannot be denied. 

During some sittings with a typical spiritualistic physical circle, 
I conducted a series of experiments which appeared to lend them- 
selves to statistical analysis within the séance room itself, and I 
suggest that a PK or telepathic effect is responsible for the results. 
With modification the same experiment might be used by other 
investigators who find themselves in a similar position, where bad 
control and uncooperative conditions in a typical séance room 
make assessment of the phenomena difficult, but which at the same 
time hint at a paranormal cause and are interesting to observe 
because of the psychological conditions prevailing. 


Tue EXPERIMENT 


I had attended some 30 sittings of a spiritualistic home circle 
in which physical phenomena in the form of trumpet levitation, 
voices, and kindred effects occurred during most of the sittings. 
The control conditions and cooperation were bad. The medium 
sat in a black cloth closet with nine sitters making up the circle. 
All proceedings were in total darkness; music and singing were 
constant, except when alleged spirit voices were heard from a 
trumpet or there was mediumistic trance address. The only controls 
were those of locking the séance room door from the inside and the 
circumstance that the key was held by the sitter farthest from the 
door. All the sitters grasped one another’s hands as an additional 
form of control, but the medium was left free to move around 
and was not controlled in any way. Some control was afforded by 


1 Except in the case of Osty’s experiments with R. Schneider and Sir William 
Crookes’ experiments with D. D. Home. 
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the presence of two half-inch luminous squares fixed to the wall 
on each side of the medium’s cabinet at a height of four feet from 
the floor. Two further luminous reference points, each on the end 
of two trumpets placed in the middle of the circle, allowed some 
check to be made. Anyone moving around the room would 
momentarily obliterate these luminous spots. At no time during 
the whole of the sittings, including the time when the trumpets 
were in flight, did I notice any such obliteration. 

These points, while suggesting that the phenomena were genuine, 
were not conclusive enough. However, I had noticed on several 
occasions during the sittings that flashes of doubt on my part as 
to the genuineness of the phenomena I was witnessing coincided 
with an immediate cessation of the levitated trumpet’s flight around 
the circle. This was of particular interest because the usual move- 
ments of the trumpet were well controlled. The beginning of each 
levitation was gradual, with the trumpet rising steadily and then 
travelling speedily around the circle for periods up to a minute 
and a half. The termination of its flight was slow and in the form 
of a controlled sweep to the floor, finishing in the middle of the 
circle in an upright position. On no occasion did I give any in- 
dication to the other sitters of my doubt, nor its coincidence with 
the trumpet’s fall; to have done so would have alienated them 
from me. 

I therefore decided to try during 12 sittings (32-43 inclusive) 
to influence mentally the movements of the trumpet and keep a 
record of the number of attempts, the successes, and the failures. 
Being particularly careful not to tell the circle my intentions, I 
waited until the trumpet was in its full momentum of flight before 
attempting mentally to knock it down. ' 


OBSERVATIONS i 


During the 12 sittings no phenomena at all occurred in Nos. 6 
and 9, but 52 levitations of a trumpet were observed during the 
remaining 10. 

I attempted to knock the trumpet down 39 times. The trumpet 
immediately fell 26 times and appeared on 4 occasions to totter 
or falter in its flight for some 2-5 seconds before it fell. Forty 
per cent of the falls occurred in an area four feet to my right and 
some three feet in towards the center of the circle. The majority 
of the trumpet’s movements were anti-clockwise, passing in front 
of or above me from right to left. These aspects of the phenomena, 
although possibly significant, do not warrant detailed examination, 
but the number of levitations, attempted knock-downs, and 


apparent successes are of interest and have been summarized in 
Table I. 
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I 
REsuLTsS OF ATTEMPTS TO INFLUENCE THE TRUMPET 


No. of Sittings ... 


No. of 
Levitations 


Attempts toknock 


Total Successes . . 30 


The data in Table I show that on all of the 13 occasions when 
no attempt was made to influence the trumpet mentally, it 
continued in flight for several circuits without falling “‘pre- 
maturely.” On the 39 occasions when an attempt to influence the 
trumpet was made, 30 showed apparent success in terminating 
the flight, and 9 showed failure. These figures have been arranged 
in a two by two contingency table in Table II in order to estimate 
the extent to which this result could be attributable to chance. 
The X? = 18.31; and P = .00,002. 


II 
RESULTS OF ATTEMPTS TO INFLUENCE TRUMPET 


Number of Attempts Made 


Number of Attempts Not Made 12 


52 


X?* (Yates’ Correction) = 18.31 (1 d.f.) 
P = .00,002 


Discussion 


Since it seems rather unlikely that this result could be due 
to chance, it remains to examine what might have produced it. 
In this particular case there are several alternative explanations. 


Immediate 
Delayed 
Success Failure 
30 10 40 
30 22 
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For one, the phenomena upon which my observations were based 
could have been the product of hallucination. There can be no 
objective check upon the validity of this hypothesis under the 
conditions of the present experiment. However, later in the paper 
a suggestion for ruling out this alternative in future experiments 
is made. 

If, on the other hand, the phenomena observed actually did 
occur, there are two aspects which need to be considered: (1) the 
movement of the trumpet around the room, and (2) the statistically 
significant relationship between the fall of the trumpet and an 
attitude of doubt on my part. 

The movement of the trumpet could have been due to normal 
or paranormal (PK) means; under the conditions of this experiment 
it is not possible to tell which is the correct hypothesis. In any 
case, the experimental design and statistical analysis introduced in 
this paper apply only to the falling of the trumpet and not the 
means whereby it was raised in the air; therefore the following 
discussion will deal only with the latter aspect. 

If the observations on which the analysis of the fall of the trumpet 
is based are not due to hallucination, what possibilities remain? 
(1) The medium, by whatever means, dropped the trumpet when 
she sensed my intent by normal (sensory or rational) means. 
(2) The attitude of doubt on my part was telepathically received 
by the medium who, by whatever means, dropped the trumpet. 
(3) The trumpet fell because of PK on my part. (4) I precognized 
when the trumpet was about to fall and unconsciously proceeded 
to “‘make” the trumpet fall at the moment when, in fact, it was 
about to fall anyway. 

If it is granted that it is not likely that the medium could know 
my intention by normal means, then at least a telepathic factor 
would seem to be present, even if the trumpet’s movement was 
produced by other than paranormal means. Although it cannot be 
said with certainty, it would seem that the likeliest explanation for 
the results would be the presence of a paranormal element of some 
sort in the séance room: either telepathy or PK alone, or a combin- 
ation of PK and telepathy, or precognition. 

There is a tendency to ignore the séance room these days and 
to dismiss the phenomena which occur there as the result of fraud. 
While fraud certainly does exist both in its intentional and un- 
intentional forms, the type of experiment set forth here may 
provide a method by which the results claimed to occur in the 
séance room can be objectively examined by the investigator 
without upsetting the spiritualistic sitters. We therefore should 
not devote all our time to rolling dice in the laboratory if there 
is a possibly rich field of PK still available in the séance room, 
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particularly if a statistical analysis of the results can be made. It 
cannot be established on the basis of this experiment, of course, 
whether PK or some other form or combination of forms of normal 
or paranormal behavior was operating. 

It should also be pointed out that in this particular experiment 
the statistical analysis was not intended; only a detailed record of 
the hits and misses and the conditions was made or intended at 
the time of the experiment. Upon later examination it was this 
alone which suggested an extra-chanc __ffect, and the subsequent 
statistical analysis confirmed it, suggesting the value of further 
experimentation along similar lines. 

If this method or a variation of it is tried by other investigators, 
there are a number of improvements which should be made. The 
weakness of the present experiment is that it was conducted by 
only one investigator. With two investigators the experimental 
results would be of greater value because two independent records 
could be made of the number of levitations that occurred as well 
as the nature of their termination. This would also serve as a check 
on the possibility that the results could be due to hallucination; 
it is not as likely that two persons would hallucinate the same 
thing at the same time. For this and other reasons the presence 
of two observers should be made a standard part of the procedure. 

By a system of random selection one investigator should under- 
take to influence the trumpet’s movement. This could be arranged 
by having each investigator draw two lots of slips before each 
sitting, neither person informing the other of the result of his 
selections. In one lot, each person would select by random numbers 
the levitations to be influenced. Next, by drawing in turn one slip 
each from five slips of paper upon one of which would be a cross, 
the person drawing the cross would try to influence the levitation. 
By using this method neither investigator would know which one 
was to attempt to knock down the trumpet, as both might draw 
a blank. When one drew the cross, the other would automatically 
make a note of the number of levitations and their peculiarities 
as part of the standard procedure to be followed by each observer 
for every levitation. A comparison of the results would be made 
later in which the number of attempts, successes, and failures would 
be counted. 

While discussing the result of this experiment with Dr. R. H. 
Thouless, he suggested that any further experiments should include 
attempts to make a trumpet fall in a specific area of the séance room. 
In my own experiments this appeared to happen although I had not 
consciously made any plan to attempt it. Dr. Thouless’ suggestion 
could easily be incorporated in any further attempts to repeat this 
experiment and would certainly be an additional element of control. 
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In order to implement his suggestion, a plan of the séance room 
could be drawn up and divided into numbered squares. This plan 
could be used by the experimenters who, before entering the séance 
room, would select by random means the target square into which 
the trumpet was to drop. The observers, in this instance, would 
not only record the number and nature of the levitations and falls, 
but also indicate where the trumpet landed by means of the 
numbered squares. 

The important point about the method suggested in this paper 
is that in the séance room the investigator can make note of all 
of the usual things that can be looked for under such circumstances, 
with the additional fact that data can be gathered to provide 
substantiating evidence in the form of a statistical analysis of the 
results. : 

It is difficult to see how anything similar could be developed 
as a laboratory experiment. One of the biggest weaknesses of any 
laboratory experiment designed to imitate séance room phenomena 
is its lack of psychical/psychological atmosphere. By introducing 
better methods of control, the objects of which are obviously known 
to the subjects, it has often been observed that the degree of psi 
activity demonstrable under such conditions appears to be limited, 
or at least inhibited. Scientific standards of evidence are apparently 
gained at the expense of the phenomena to be examined. 

Only the strongest mediums in the past have been able to produce 
phenomena under scientifically acceptable conditions. Dice throw- 
ing and ESP tests have partially confirmed the existence of the 
paranormal faculties exhibited by mediums, but such, experiments - 
tend to ignore the psychological conditions that obtain in the séance 
room which, however, should not reasonably be ignored since they 
appear to be coincident with the degree to which psi effects are 
produced. 

In conclusion, this type of experiment with its suggested modific- 
ations removes to some degree the all too frequent necessity of 
spending most of one’s time trying to detect fraud in the séance 
room as opposed to viewing the phenomena witnessed as genuine; 
if this experimental method is of a repeatable nature it should 
reveal the presence of paranormal phenomena without the necessity 
of resorting to the types of control which scientifically acceptable 
standards dictate, but which are usually not liked by most mediums 
and sitters. 

Although there are few séance room circles these days which 
we consider genuine, it is essential that the phenomena claimed 
to be produced in them should be investigated. It should be 
remembered that the laboratory PK experiments so familiar to us 
today were evolved in order to imitate, under better controlled 
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conditions, the phenomena witnessed by investigators in séance 
rooms in the past. Rather than overlook this important point, we 
would do well to consider the possibility that there may still be 
something to be learned from the psychological conditions that 
exist in the séance room, and that these could be responsible for 
PK effects of a kind which has never been produced in the 
laboratory. 


22 Bandon Road 
Girton, Cambridge 
England 
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DIMENSIONS OF MIND. A Symposium. By Sidney Hook (Ed.). 
Pp. 281. New York University Press, New York, 1960. $5.00. 


Dimensions of Mind is the third book resulting from symposia 
of the New York University Institute of Philosophy. It is divided 
into three parts: (1) The Mind-Body Problem (pp. 1-109), (2) The 
Brain and the Machine (pp. 111-207), and (3) Concept-Formation 
(pp. 209-274). A useful index is included at the end of the volume. 
One wishes that short biographical sketches of the contributors 
had been included also. 

There are eleven contributors to the first part on the mind-body 
problem, among them such well-known scholars as Wolfgang 
Kohler, Herbert Feigl, Stephen C. Pepper, J. B. Rhine, H. H. Price, 
C. J. Ducasse, and P. W. Bridgman. In the second part on the 
brain and the machine, to which there are ten contributors, one 
finds such noteworthy names as Norbert Wiener, Paul Weiss, and 
Sidney Hook. Among the eight contributions comprising the last 
part on concept-formation, two are by Stephen Toulmin and 
Professor Ernest Nagel. This section centers attention on Toulmin’s 
paper; the other contributors discuss it. 

This book on philosophy of mind is not for the novice, though 
it can be read with appreciation by an educated and intelligent 
general reader. Professional philosophers and some psychologists 
will find Dimensions of Mind an interesting and rewarding work. 
Though only one paper, that of J. B. Rhine, touches on the para- 
normal, the book is not without interest to those in this field who 
would wish scholarly insights into the nature of the mind and its 
relationships to the physical environment, including computers. Of 
course, the question as to how mind and body are related is crucial 
as regards the possibility of survival of the human personality after 
death, to which psychic research has given much attention. 
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The volume begins with a paper by the eminent psychologist, 
Professor Wolfgang Kohler. It is not easy to know exactly what 
he intends to say in his essay, ‘“The Mind-Body Problem,” even 
though he summarizes his conclusions in the last three pages of 
his paper. The symposiasts who consider his paper are also appar- 
ently confused. Professor Feigl, in referring to “traditional epiphen- 
omenalism,” says about Kohler, “‘. .. I am practically certain that 
this is the general outlook within which he operates” (p. 27). On 
page 60, Professor Richard B. Brandt refers to Kéhler as one of the 
“sophisticated contemporary advocates of an identity theory,” and 
Professor Raziel Abelson attributes ‘“‘a parallelist theory” to him 
(p. 269). Since these are mutually exclusive theories of mind-body, 
they cannot all consistently be attributed to Professor Kéhler. 

The scene for the earlier considerations in Part I is set by 
Professor Feigl who states and defends an “identity theory” of the 
mind-body relationship. The essence of this theory is that “‘Certain 
neurophysiological terms denote (refer to) the very same events 
that are also denoted (referred to) by certain phenomenal terms” 
(p. 30). These two sets of terms, though “widely different in sense,” 
have identical referents nevertheless (p. 30). 

Professor Pepper, in a paper immediately following Feigl’s, 
describes his “neural-identity theory’”—a theory in general agree- 
ment with Feigl’s—and defends it. He writes: “‘. . . I believe the 
neural-identity theory can hold up” (p. 55). But Brandt and 
Sprague offer criticisms of this theory, and some of the things 
which Rhine says in a paper entitled ““On Parapsychology and the 
Nature of Man” are not at all in harmony with the “identity 
theory.” In fact, Part I becomes a kind of “free-for-all” on the 
mind-body problem with Rhine’s contribution and the papers of 
H. H. Price, C. J. Ducasse, P. W. Bridgman, Abraham Edel, and 
Howard W. Hintz. One of the noteworthy contributions in this 
latter group is Professor Ducasse’s entitled “In Defense of 
Dualism.” Ducasse distinguishes clearly the ‘‘physical” from the 
“mental” and he resists the temptation to reduce one to the other. 
He frankly urges the acceptance of “‘interactionism,”’ a view which 
holds that the physical and the mental can each be causally effica- 
cious on the other. Ducasse does not, however, accept a Cartesian 
(substance) view of body and mind, but looks upon each as 
consisting of “‘sets of systematically interrelated dispositions,”’ i.e., 
capacities, abilities, powers, etc. (p. 90). 

Part II, on the brain and the machine, begins with a short 
summary by Professor Norbert Wiener. The main question 
discussed through this part is whether or not machines, i.e., 
computers, can take on such human capacities as predicting, 
choosing, creating, learning, discovering, understanding, feeling, 
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analyzing, etc. Opinions vary considerably among the contributors 
to this part, going all the way from the discomposing view that 
the ‘‘machines” might become our masters (Wiener) to considerably 
less frightening conceptions of their relation to man. 

Part III, as was suggested above, deals with Professor Stephen 
Toulmin’s view on “‘concept-formation.” Toulmin sees the need 
for going beyond a purely linguistic or verbal context and into 
the psychological area in order to understand concept-formation 
adequately. A basic purpose of Toulmin’s paper is to criticize the 
separation of philosophical analysis of concepts, on the one hand, 
and learning theory and other branches of psychology, on the 
other. He sets forth a doctrine of stratification ‘“‘within our con- 
cepts” (p. 211). Professor Wilson, in describing Toulmin’s view, 
says that Toulmin proposes that “we look for connections between 
two kinds of stratification within families of concepts, viz., the 
temporal stratification involved in the time-order in which we first 
acquire the concepts, and the logical stratification in terms of which 
the concepts can be arranged in an order of increasing complexity” 
(p. 248). Toulmin is roundly attacked by practically all the 
symposiasts in Part III, and probably with justification. In any 
event, if Toulmin is correct, what he says would constitute an 
indictment of present-day logical analysis currently so popular in 
the United States and England. 

A fair judgment about the book as a whole, I believe, would 
be that it constitutes a useful addition to the literature of the 
philosophy of mind. Its inconclusiveness and some of its lack of 
organization are attributable to the way in which the book came 
into being, namely, via the symposium route. A reading of this 
volume will certainly inform one as to the way the philosophical 
winds are blowing today in regard to the problems associated with 
mind-body, and they are not all blowing in the same direction. 
This fact, however, will not prove distressing to those who have 
had some acquaintance with philosophy. 


FREDERICK C, DOMMEYER 
Philosophy Department 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


PROBABILITY AND SCIENTIFIC INFERENCE. By G. 


Spencer Brown. Pp. 163. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 
1957. $3.00. 


This is a controversial monograph written in a highly provocative 
style. The author presents many important ideas concerning 
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straight-thinking in the use of “‘randomization tests” (not to be 
confused with tests of randomness). It is important to realize at 
the outset that most of what he says is unimportant for the usual 
sort of hypothesis tests wherein nature is the randomizer and the 
tables of random digits play a subsidiary role in removing the last 
traces of subjective bias. It is not until page 94 that the distinction 
between the two kinds of tests is clearly made, so beware. Psychical 
researchers (because of an innate conservatism, I suppose) have 
clung to the old “randomization tests” and so this book should 
be of the utmost concern to them. Any psychical researcher who 
does not study this book with care is doing himself and his field 
a great disservice. 

The first five chapters are bland and unnecessary. The next 
four chapters discuss certain points in the theory of probability 
and succeed, this reviewer feels, in giving a thoroughly distorted 
picture of the modern theory of probability. Chapter X follows, 
giving some original results which are not without interest, but, 
as a whole, the chapter is quite incongruous with the rest of the 
book. Then follows a notable chapter on “Bias and Stretch” and 
a misleading chapter on Bernoulli’s theorem. 

Chapter XIII marks the turning point in the book. This chapter 
on “Some Practical Considerations,” the next on “The Chance 
Machine,” and the final one on “The Diminishing Field” are all 
excellent and contain many words of wisdom. Two stimulating 
appendices, Miracles” and “‘On Practice,” and a ““Commen- 
tary” on the various chapters complete the text. This reviewer feels 
that the high point of the book is reached in the final chapter and 
in the appendix on miracles. The ideas there expressed completely 
justify the book and go a long way toward making up for the 
shoddy treatment of the theory of probability in the early chapters. 

A few quotes extracted out of context will suggest why all 
psychical researchers, and indeed anyone concerned with ‘‘random- 
ization tests,” must read this book: 


From “Bias and Stretch” 


But in no case can it be to our advantage to adopt a criterion of 
significance so stringent that even the maximum counting time we 
could spare would not be sufficient to verify its p-value in a chance 
or null set-up. P-values like 10-*5, which are so much prized in a 
certain type of investigation, cannot possibly give us greater certainty 
than, at the outside, a p-value of 10-* . . . (p. 87). 


From “Some Practical Considerations” 


We have shown that a single excessively stretched series is for 
practical reasons classed (by ascription to it of suppressed elements) 
with series of similar bias but only moderate stretch. Thus, large 
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probabilities are made even larger by their cannibalization of the 
small probabilities of the very unlikely events which are classified 
as having zero probability. Thus everything that happens is made 
out to be at least moderately probable (p. 92). 


From ‘The Diminishing Field” 


Our final p-value depends quite arbitrarily upon what order of 
compound, or which combination of orders, we are considering 
(p. 106). 

. we have shown . . . that any experimental result involving a 
significance test can be vitiated by the discovery of a pattern in the 
original standard series (pp. 106-107). 

This process can be described as a tendency to diminution of 
scientific knowledge in the absence of further experimentation or 
confirmation . . . Thus, in the absence of further research, all science 
eventually becomes history (p. 107). 

Scientific knowledge, like negative entropy, tends to constantly 
diminish. It is prevented from dwindling completely into anecdote 
only by the attitude which seeks to repeat experiments and confirm 
results without end (p. 108). 


From “On Miracles” 


Highly significant scientific results would turn into miracles only if 
they never (or hardly ever) happened again. 

The phenomena of psychical research . . . behave much after this 
fashion. Here results of great significance have been obtained; such 
significance has sometimes, although more rarely than is usually 
supposed, built up over moderately long periods of several weeks 
or months. But the end is always the same; at some stage in the 
experiment the results fall off to insignificance, never to recover... 

Now the trouble with results like these is that eventually they all 
cease to be valid as science as, one by one, each becomes transformed 
into anecdote (pp. 109-110). 


From “On Practice” 


The common appearance of statistical oddities in psychical research 
I take to be due, then, to the comparative frequency here of a natural 
bias failing to swamp the bias of the randomizer (p. 135). 


From “Commentary” 


We see evidence of attempts to stem the insidious contraction of 
the boundaries of the diminishing field (beyond which lies the 
rubble-heap called the past) by severely rationing the questions which 
may be asked . . . Science is a significance game: one player tries 
to reduce significance to insignificance by asking more questions, 
while another seeks to counter his activities by doing more experi- 
ments . . . We thus have a race between the questions and the results. 
The valid results are the ones which always beat the questions . . . 
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It is now clear that we can make no practical distinction between 
certain cases of phenomena which are controllable or demonstrably 
repeatable only very rarely and phenomena which are entirely 
fortuitous. The significance-boosting capacity of either of these types 
of occurrence is on an average so small that they must, in the face 
of repeated questioning, dwindle into anecdote (pp. 144-5). 


In the early chapters on probability this reviewer objects not 
so much to the points raised but to the distorted picture of the 
theory presented to the reader. The author does not consider the 
axiomatic definition of probability which is almost universally 
accepted by statisticians today. Thus his vilification of the older 
classical concept and frequency concept of probability reminds one 
of the famous “straw man.” Throughout the book the term 
“random” is used to mean “no discernible pattern” in a finite 
series; whereas, statisticians generally adhere to von Mises’ 
definition of a random series as an infinite series in which a priori — 
place selections do not alter the limiting relative proportions of 
attributes. Thus, the statistician considers it meaningless to ask 
whether or not a particular finite series is random. So-called ‘“‘tests 
of randomness” are designed to test the null hypothesis that the 
process obeys a given probability function. Given a proper statement 
of the problem, much of what the author says is still true, but the 
snide remarks lose some of their impact. The author never makes 
it clear whether he is deriding “best usage,” “‘worst usage,” or 
“average usage” in contemporary statistics; but this reviewer 
knows no one who would make the remark “the series is not 
chance” ridiculed on page 49. The statistical problem is to make 
an inductive inference about a probability process on the basis 
of a finite sample. Any conclusion is made with uncertainty and 
would never then be used as a premise in a syllogism. 

On page 58 the author uses “‘likelihood’’ in two different senses 
in the same paragraph. Only thé first coincides with modern usage. 

On page 61 Mr. Brown considers the betting situation at roulette 
where a run of 19 reds appears. He asks, “‘Where shall we place 
our next bet?’’ He replies that our decision depends now upon 
our acceptance or rejection of the machine as a randomizer and 
concludes that our belief demands at some stage a maturity of 
chances betting policy. This is not true. There are two rational 
choices possible: (1) Accept the hypothesis that p = 1/2 (this has 
nothing to do with accepting the machine as a randomizer), then 
the bet is a matter of indifference; (2) Reject the hypothesis that 
p = 1/2, estimate the p by the method of maximum likelihood, 
and then bet accordingly. Modern decision theory could be used 
to bring in considerations of losses. The maturity:of chances notion 
is not involved in either case. 
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On page 64 the author asserts that a “tautology is a statement 
which is true but not helpful . . .” If this were true all of 
mathematics would be useless. 

What the author calls the “experimental paradox” is asserted 
on page 66 and is refuted later on in the book. However, the 
conclusion of the paradox, “‘No series of experiments, however 
significant in themselves, can suffice for the demonstration of any 
natural phenomenon,” is generally taken to be an axiom of modern 
scientific philosophy, far from being a paradox. ‘“‘Demonstration” 
of phenomena is not the objective of science but rather the objective 
is the discovery of ever simpler and more encompassing explan- 
atory schemes. “Demonstration” (i.e., assertion with certainty) 
would require induction without uncertainty. The latter is generally 
considered impossible, except by the theologians. 

The author in several places wrongly equates “failure to 
demonstrate” with “‘no information” (for example, see p. 66). 

The term “bias” is used incorrectly on page 62 although it is 
properly defined later. “Variance” is defined in an unusual way 
on page 77. 

Much confusion is introduced throughout the book where the 
idea of “randomness” is equated with that of a “uniform random 
variable.”” There are other kinds of randomness, of course. One 
example of this confusion appears on pages 63-64. The paradox 
there dissolves. 

The statement on the middle of page 64, ‘“‘thereby ceases to be 
a probability set-up,” is nonsense. We have merely assigned a 
probability function. 

There is no circularity in Bernoulli’s theorem on page 88 since 
p is not considered to be ascertainable at all unless given a priori. 
This is just another example of the difficulties one encounters by 
ignoring the entire modern theory of statistics. There is not a word 
in the book to indicate that the author is aware of the axiomatic 
formulation of probability and the sampling basis of statistics. 
Perhaps he would describe both as “‘metaphysical excesses.”” How- 
ever, it is questionable whether either belongs in the realm of 
metaphysics at all since neither purports to say what the universe 
is really like. Both are mathematical constructs which have been 
employed as models (convenient mnemonics) of portions of the 
universe with admirable success. The problems encountered by the 
author do not reflect breakdowns in the model but rather insufficient 
attention being paid to certain details of application. It is in 
directing attention to these details that G. Spencer Brown has made 
his major contribution. Read this book, but read it warily, and 
then read von Mises’ Probability, Statistics, and Truth, followed 
by R. A. Fisher’s Statistics and Scientific Inference, and for the 
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axiomatic approach to probability, read Foundations of Probability 
by Kolmogorov. 


Matcoim E. TuRNER 
Division of Biometry 
Medical College of Virginia 
Box 877, MCV Station 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


ESP IN RELATION TO RORSCHACH TEST EVALUATION. 
Parapsychological Monographs, No. 2. By Gertrude R.Schmeidler. 
Pp. 89. Parapsychology Foundation, New York, 1960. $1.75. 


This monograph represents a detailed report on the Rorschach 
results which Dr. Schmeidler obtained during a seven and a half — 
year study investigating ESP and personality dynamics. The ~ 
Rorschach analyses are based upon 1,062 subjects, mostly college 
students, who completed a group Rorschach test. 

The earlier chapters are devoted to a review of her previously 
published findings that sheep (subjects accepting the theoretical 
possibility of ESP) obtain higher ESP scores than goats (subjects 
rejecting the theoretical possibility of ESP) and that these scoring 
differences are more pronounced for well-adjusted sheep and goats. 
These adjustment ratings were derived from Rorschach check list 
scores; those subjects receiving 11 or more check list entries were 
labeled poorly adjusted, and the approximately 54 °% of the subjects 
who received 10 or less check list entries were labelled well 
adjusted. In examining these check list entries more closely, 
Dr. Schmeidler noted that seven specific signs were related to 
predicting sheep-goat scoring differences, and it was only in those 
records which were free of any of these seven signs that the sheep- 
goat scoring differences were clearly evident. 

The remaining chapters and major portion of the monograph 
are spent discussing new previously unpublished findings which 
were uncovered during later stages of data analyses. It was found 
that females had fewer check list entries than males and that female 
sheep had higher ESP scores, while female goats had lower ESP 
scores than male sheep and goats. Subjects who completed 
100 combination color and symbol trials made higher ESP scores 
than did subjects completing 225 symbol trials. Some other findings 
suggested that higher ESP scores are obtained by subjects with 
a high need for intellectual achievement who are receiving high 
grades in the experimenter’s college course; and also subjects who 
had signs of both marked inner (intellectual) activity and of 
responsiveness to outer stimuli (emotional) tended to have the 
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highest ESP scores. Subjects who were overcontrolled without any 
counterbalancing signs of responsiveness had ESP scores near 
chance expectation. 

The brief summary above does not cover all of the findings and 
certainly does not do full justice to the form in which these 
conclusions are stated. Dr. Schmeidler indicates what limitations 
may be present in their generalizibility and draws attention to the 
complex interacting variables which will affect the manifestation 
of these scoring trends. This precautionary note is emphasized 
throughout the monograph and the author stresses that these 
results should be interpreted in the light of a particular experi- 
menter, using a particular testing method and with a particular 
emotional relationship to the subject. Dr. Schmeidler also indicates 
the nature of the frequent changes of experimental design that 
occurred during the period of investigation which would pose 
restrictions upon the generality of the findings. 

The various Rorschach analyses are explained in considerable 
detail so that the reader unfamiliar with this test should still be 
able to follow their theoretical implications even though un- 
acquainted with the various hypothests attached to formal Ror- 
schach scoring. It is unfortunate that the Rorschach has been such 
a neglected tool in our field as it is the most widely used instrument 
in clinical psychology for assessing personality dynamics; and it 
should prove valuable to parapsychological investigations as well. 
To date, the only other persons to employ the Rorschach in 
psychical research have been Rasch, who reported on the person- 
_ ality patterns of eight sensitives, and this reviewer, who investigated 
- personality correlates of successful PK subjects. 

In addition to the praiseworthy example that she sets through 
the use of an appropriate and sensitive personality testing device, 
Dr. Schmeidler should also be warmly commended for her 
utilization of a statistical technique for evaluating her results which 
has also seldom been used in parapsychological experiments. This 
is the method called analysis of variance, and its strength and 
versatility are nicely demonstrated in Table 14 of the monograph. 
By means of this form of statistical analysis, it is possible to evaluate 
the effect of several main variables in isolation as well as all of the 
possible interactions between these variables. It is certainly to be 
hoped that the analysis of variance technique will become the rule 
rather than the exception in future studies. 

One other aspect of the work reported upon in this monograph 
should be singled out for special praise. This is Dr. Schmeidler’s 
concern with cross-validating her initial findings upon later groups 
of new subjects. It was not possible to adhere to this practice for 
all of her findings as some of the conclusions were based upon 
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subjects with such specific personality characteristics that it was 
impossible to locate a sufficient number of matching subjects for 
comparative purposes. However, whenever possible, internal 
replication of results was carried out. 

One area which was only lightly touched upon, but which this 
reviewer would have wished to have seen further discussed, was 
that of relating the ESP findings to contemporary psychological 
theory concerning the interrelationship between personality and 
perceptual functioning. Some effort was made to relate her findings 
to those of other parapsychological studies, but at times, similarities 
in results are suggested that seem inappropriate. For example, on 
page 61, the comment is made that her results with the Rorschach 
adjustment ratings are similar to the positive relation between ESP 
scores and emotional stability found by Nicol and Humphrey, and 
to the findings of the Nashes that subjects with higher ESP scores 
rate higher on emotional stability. The results are not similar, for 
these other investigators found essentially linear relationships, i.e., 
the higher the emotional stability, the higher the ESP score, while 
Schmeidler did not find any significant linear relationships between 
adjustment ratings and ESP scores. It was only when the sheep-goat 
classification was combined with adjustment ratings that a significant 
interactional effect occurred. Schmeidler herself makes a similar 
point on page 14 where she says that “‘no assumption is made about 
the relation between social adjustment and ESP ability. The only 
expectation is that, whatever the level of ESP ability, its effective 
utilization will tend to be related to adjustment patterns.” 

This monograph should be carefully read by every serious 
student of parapsychology, as the author arrives at numerous 
hypotheses for future studies and provides a rich description of 
the experimental and/or clinical sources which were drawn upon 
in the formulation of these hypotheses. The ingenuity inherent in 
such theorizing, the perseverance evidenced by remaining at such 
a tedious task for so many years, and the soundness of the 
experimental approach set forth in this monograph all mark 
Dr. Schmeidler as one of the most important and key figures in 
the history of parapsychology. 


R. L. VAN DE CASTLE 


Psychology Department 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 
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MENTAL HEALTH BOOK REVIEW INDEX. Compiled by 
the Editorial Committee (Ilse Bry, Chairman, Margaret M. 
Kinney, Co-chairman) and Contributing Librarians. Vol. 5, 
No. 2 (Whole No. 10), July, 1960. Pp. 53. $3 per year. 


This pioneering undertaking of a group of librarians is sponsored 
by the World Federation for Mental Health, the International 
Council of Psychologists, the American Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene, and the Research Center for Mental Health, New York 
University. The Index is available from Miss Lois Afflerbach, Paul 
Klapper Library, Queens College, Flushing 67, New York. 

In the introduction to this volume, it is pointed out that publi- 
cation of the Mental Health Book Review Index in its first five years 
(1956-1960) has used an exploratory technique aimed at deriving 
a more selective bibliographic method. In the first pages of this 
latest Index it says: 


During the past five years we have (1) evolved a list of journals 
in the English language which relate to the behavioral sciences and 
contribute to the evaluation of books; (2) put on file the references 
to all book reviews that appear in these journals, beginning with the 
volumes current in January, 1955; (3) listed in the Mental Health 
Book Review Index those books for which we could cite three or 
more reviews; and (4) continued to publish review references in 
groups of three or more for books previously listed. 


The Index was brought to the attention of the Publications 
Committee of this Journal by the Chairman of the Editorial 
Committee of the Index who pointed out that the particular volume 
of the Index here under review contains more references to psychical 
research and related areas than any previous number. (Of the 
132 journals indexed, the following are psychical research publi- 
cations: International fournal of Parapsychology, Fournal of Para- 
psychology, fournal of the Society for Psychical Research, and this 
Journal.) 

The following books, here listed with the number of journals 
in which each was reviewed, which appear for the first time in 
the Index are La Parapsychologie: Essai Historique et Critique, by 
Robert Amadou (3); Four Modern Ghosts, by Eric J. Dingwall and 
Trevor H. Hall (4); The World of Psychic Phenomena, by Florence 
Edsall (3); Hypnotism, by George H. Estabrooks (3); The Sixth 
Sense: An Inquiry into Extrasensory Perception, by Rosalind 
Heywood (5); The Problems of Perception, by Reginald J. Hirst (5); 
The Integration of Human Knowledge, by Oliver Reiser (3); The 
Mind Readers : Some Recent Experiments in Telepathy, by S. G. Soal 
and H. T. Bowden (4); Prelogical Experience: An Inquiry into 
Dreams and Other Creative Processes, by Edward S. Tauber and 
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Maurice R. Green (4); and Water Witching, U.S.A., by E. Z. Vogt 
and R. Hyman (3). 

The following books related to psychical research appear in this 
number of the Index which had already been listed in at least one 
previous number: Sense and Nonsense in Psychology, by H. Eysenck 
(4); ESP and Personality Patterns, by Gertrude R. Schmeidler and 
Robert A. McConnell (5); Human Potentialities, by Gardner 
Murphy (8); and Jmagination and Thinking, by Peter McKellar (3). 

Reviews of five of the books mentioned have appeared in this 
Journal after the Index had been published. They are The Mind 
Readers, Human Potentialities, ESP and Personality Patterns, 
Prelogical Experience, and Imagination and Thinking. 

The above 14 titles fall into two categories evenly divided on 
the basis of fields represented in the review references: 7 of the 
books were primarily reviewed in journals other than those of 
psychical research. The other 7 were cited with reviews which 
appeared, on the whole, in psychical research publications. The 
inclusion of the former can be taken as a sign that books in our 
field are gradually becoming recognized as part of the literature 
of the behavioral sciences. The Schmeidler-McConnell book, for 
example, had 3 reviews in and 3 outside the field of psychical 
research. This trend might be encouraged if something could be 
done to bring books in our field to the attention of editors of 
journals in other fields who would recognize both their relevance 
and merit. The fact that the other 7 are cited in the Index indicates 
that a concerted effort on the part of psychical research journals 
can bring our books to the attention of a wider reading public 
via such organs as the Mental Health Book Review Index. But, 
notwithstanding the fact that 1960 was a record year for psychical 
research in the citations of the Index, this is not likely to be soon 
repeated, for, in the introduction to the 1960 Index it is stated: 
“Beginning next year, our criteria in editing the Index will 
emphasize the multidisciplinary nature of this literature. We will 
then list only those books which have been reviewed in journals 
from three or more fields (italics mine) except for books in foreign 
languages and those internationally reviewed . . .” This is one more 
indication of the challenge and opportunity that exists for still 
further bridging the conventional gap and helping the integration 
between the subject matter of psychical research and. modern 
knowledge in other fields. 


R. WHITE 
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CHALLENGE OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. A Primer of Para- 
psychology. By Gardner Murphy, with the collaboration of 
Laura A. Dale. Pp. 297. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1961. 
$6.00. 


Challenge of Psychical Research, a Primer of Parapsychology, by 
Gardner Murphy, with the collaboration of Laura A. Dale, is the 
twenty-sixth volume and the most recent addition to the World 
Perspectives series published by Harper and Brothers. 

The objectives which guided Gardner Murphy in the preparation 
of this book are effectively described by the author himself in the 
following paragraph taken from the Introduction: 


The present volume is aimed at two kinds of people: the professional 
scientist and the thoughtful lay reader. Within a small volume I 
cannot waste space on diffuseness and generalizations. I have decided 
to try to show what psychical research is by giving documented 
examples of the kinds of data available in relation to a few main kinds 
of problems, selecting from the classics and the near-classics of the 
field, and asking always this one recurrent question: what can a 
thoughtful reader think about these things? My aim is to offer 
exhibits of data; to suggest ways in which the data may be inter- 
preted; and to leave the reader to decide—or to decide not to decide— 
what to make of it all... 


The “materials” treated in this book are spontaneous cases, 
experimental telepathy, experimental clairvoyance, precognition, 
psychokinesis, and survival evidence. Interspersed with source 
material which takes the form of near-verbatim reproductions of 
original publications are comments and discussions by the author 
in which he briefly and cogently considers the meanings, implica- 
tions, and shortcomings associated with such source material. 

The spontaneous material includes one case taken from the 
Gurney, Myers, and Podmore classic, Phantasms of the Living, 
published in 1886. Several contemporary spontaneous cases are 
also presented, and the problems associated with the authentication 
of this kind of material are interestingly demonstrated by the 
inclusion of correspondence exchanged between the individual 
reporting the experience and Mrs. Dale, who was concerned with 
its authentication. This section ends with the description of a 
dramatic, apparently telepathic, dream and its vivid analysis by 
Dr. Walter Franklin Prince. 

The chapter on experimental telepathy includes an early study 
by Warcollier; Brugman’s research with the subject, Van Dam, 
which involved one of the first attempts to use a form of statistical 
analysis of results; and a brief description and discussion of the 
work of Whately Carington, who developed a procedure for using 
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relatively “free” and unstructured material in telepathy experiments 
in a way which still allowed for statistical analysis. 

The section on experimental clairvoyance includes the source 
material from three of the outstanding studies or series of studies 
in the field: (1) the Pierce-Pratt Duke series, (2) the Schmeidler 
“Sheep-Goat” and related studies, and (3) the ‘““Teacher-Pupil’” 
studies initiated by Van Busschbach and continued and elaborated 
by Anderson and White. In his comment and evaluation of this 
body of work, Dr. Murphy concerns himself with a consideration 
of experimental problems and difficulties, but the basic “onward 
look”’ of his approach is exemplified in the following brief passage: 


The reader who goes beyond the sheer adequacy of experimental 
techniques and clarity of experimental findings to ask more pressing 
questions about the psychological character of the phenomena which 
actually occur, will find much ground that has not been spaded up. 
In many cases where the sheer fact that an experiment seems to be 
sound has been established, it is only the beginning of broad psycho- 
logical research as to the exact character of the phenomena observed. 


The studies by Soal and his collaborators with the subject 
Shackleton provide the source material for the chapter on pre- 
cognition. The evidence for precognition in this series of experi- 
ments rests on the fact that Shackleton’s extra-chance success 
occurred when his ESP calls were matched against target cards 
which had not been selected as target cards at the time the calls 
were made. Dr. Murphy discusses some of the alternatives to the 
precognitive interpretation and states his own position in the 
following passage: 


To make contact with that which does not exist is, for many, a 
contradiction in terms, a philosophical paradox, an outrage; or even 
may be held to come under the category of “impossibility” in a way 
which is not quite true of telepathy or clairvoyance. I can only state 
the position to which my own mind has been worn smooth, like 
a stone worn smooth by the waters of many decades, namely to the 
effect that where evidence groups itself according to some inner logic 
of its own, the organized resistance of philosophical rejection is some- 
how gradually worn down. The question is to let nature group data 
for us as she likes, however absurd the conclusions in terms of the 
thought patterns of a given era. I do not say that this is a “valid” 
or “correct” way of working, but that is the way in which some 
minds work—including the mind that makes the initial mistake, if 
it be such, to expose itself to these classes of materials. 


In a sense, Dr. Murphy’s procedure in organizing the content 
of Challenge of Psychical Research is to move through the subject 
matter of the broad field of psychical research, taking up, in turn, 
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those topics which are more and more difficult to assimilate into 
a modern philosophical outlook. Consequently, the topics of 
psychokinesis and survival are considered in the latter pages of 
the book. Psychokinesis, the influence of mind upon matter, is 
introduced in a brief mention of some of the physical phenomena 
associated with certain mediumistic studies. The source material 
provided consists of an experiment by Dale and one reported by 
Pratt and Forwald. The two differ in that the objective of the 
subjects in the Dale experiment was to influence rolling dice so 
as to produce particular die faces at specified times; whereas, in 
the Pratt-Forwald study the objective was to influence the dice 
to roll toward a designated target side of the table. 

In a relatively lengthy section on survival, Dr. Murphy presents 
three “‘kinds” of source material which have been associated with 
an examination of the survival question: 


(1) Spontaneous telepathic and clairvoyant events happening to 
ordinary persons, in which there is a suggestion of post-mortem 
action or commerce of the deceased with the living; (2) mediumistic 
phenomena; (3) the complex technical developments which carry the 
mediumistic studies to the challenging, perhaps insoluble, com- 
plexities known as “cross correspondences.” 


One can take note once agai, in connection with the survival 
source material that there is characteristically no easy-to-come-by, 
perfectly tenable explanation of much of the data that is reported. 
Dr. Murphy clearly delineates the dilemma presented by the 
existence of the survival source material on the one hand and the 
ever-increasing evidence, on the other, as to the intimate inter- 
dependence and unity of psychological and physiological processes. 
The author notes that the latter body of knowledge poses 
“enormous” theoretical objections to personality survival after 
death. For a definite answer, he says, ‘““We need far more evidence; 
we need new perspective; perhaps we need more courageous 
minds.” 

In a last significant chapter, Dr. Murphy presents “‘An Inter- 
pretation.” Here a consideration of the psychological nature of psi 
is attempted in terms of its apparent dynamics and utility as a 
need-fulfilling device. Here also we find a brief discussion of the 
attributes associated with the successful ESP subject. Questions of 
possible experimental defect are further explored and certain 
ethical and moral problems are discussed. 

As far as this reviewer is concerned, any defects that exist in 
this volume stem largely from the admitted attempt to reduce the 
field of psychical research to that which can be discussed in a 
relatively small number of pages. The source selections which are 
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included have been well chosen and the discussion which surrounds 
them is characterized by great integrative force. But there has been 
extreme selectivity which tends to create something of the im- 
pression that the field of psychical research is a matter only of 
a few major items of significant importance. One cannot quarrel 
with the concept of significant landmarks in this field, but one must 
also note the existence of a vast amount of material which, though 
less dramatic, also has its contribution to make. 

Finally, it must be emphasized that any descriptive dissection 
of a book may in some sense destroy its essence and its flavor. 
This is certainly true here where only by reading this volume in 
its entirety will one be able to savor the challenge which psychical 
research presents and which Dr. Murphy has so clearly seen and 
so well defined for the lay reader. The person who may be interested 
in a more active involvement with psychical research will find here 
more than one challenge. One is the challenge that mystery and 
the existence of ignorance provide; the other is the challenge 
produced by the knowledge that in psychical research there is 
insecurity and frustration and, if one is fortunate, some small 
moments of triumph. 


JosePH L. WooprRuFF 


Department of Psychology 
City College of New York 
New York, N.Y. 
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